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A SUMMARY THEORY OF THE CURRICULUM 


(We are privileged to present the maturing philosophy of the 
curriculum by one of the most distinguished members of our society. 
It represents many hours of thought. Mr. Bobbitt is anxious to 
have a hundred source-thinkers in the profession develop a similar 
"balanced statement of his basic curriculum philosophy in approxi- 
mately fifty concise and unambiguous sentences." Indeed, Mr. Bobbitt 
volunteers to arrange the composites. Elsewhere we quote from his 
letter. We hope the Society will accept his challenge. We shall 
present his proposal to the Executive Committee. - Ed.) 


The purpose of education is to help individuals as directed by 
themselves to live the good life throughout its seventy-year continuity. 
Such a life at every stage of its advance is to be a balanced one and to 
include every ingredient in proper amount that is normal to the nature, 
age, and situation of the individual. The round of its activities will 
then include the physical, social, practical, intellectual, aesthetic, 
economic, political, recreational, domestic, religious, philanthropic, 
protective, linguistic, creative, and whatever else properly enters in 
as an element of high-grade civilized living. 

The good life is an individual matter for each person because of 
the individuality of his native endowment, of the situations which con- 
dition the character and sequence of his experiences, and of the inner 
drives in instincts and sense of duty which must actuate it. In the de- 
gree in which these conditioning influences are different, it must vary 
from person to person. The extremes will differ widely. 

To help one educationally to live the good life is to provide 
him with the opportunities and conditions of that form of the yood life 
that is most appropriate for one of his nature, situation, and past ex- 
periences. The conditioning involves giving information, supplying 
patterns, guidance, stimulation, and supervision. 

The help given will aim to awaken as rapidly as practicable those 
powers of self-help that will enable the individual to find his own 
opportunities and to condition and guide his own behavior. As his powers 
of self-help increase, all educational direction from outside himself 
will decrease. The outside help must be very large during infancy, 
quite large during all of the pre-school period, large during the primary 
school years, less but yet ecz:tensive during the elementary school ages, 
rapidly diminishing during the high school period, and vanishing as he 
brings his schooling to a close. 

Biologically, it is normal for children under supervision to be 
thrown largely, and youths mainly, on their own resources, and to plan 
and guide their own activities. For maximum unfoldment of their in- 
herited natures, and for arrival at the fully matured adult level, it is 
indispensable that self-direction, motivated by sense of responsibility, 
be operative under supervision in the fullest measure practicable. 

The good life is to be lived almost entirely out of school during 
the earliest years, mostly out of school during childhood and youth, and 
quite completely so during the fifty years of adulthood. One's educa- 
tion must then be mainly the result of the way he carries on his out~-of- 
school activities. Upon the elevation of these activities the school 
will focus its efforts. 
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The chief conditioners, guides, and supervisors of the good lite 
by the children and youths are the families. the family is then the basic, 
and the chief, educational institution. 

Owing to the complexity of the yood life and of much of the con- 
ditioning necessary, the family unaided is usually not competent to in- 
duct the children and youths into the more complex and difficult activi- 
ties. For this reason, schools are established as specialized auxiliary 
agencies designed to give expert assistance to the families in getting 
those kinds of high-grade activities properly under way. As the school 
does sO, the responsible and socially efficient family will do everything 
possible to make and keep the activities thus started by the school 
properly and continuously operative in the out-of-school lives of the 
young people, and thus relieve the school as early and rapidly as possi- 
ble of the temporary responsibility delegated to it. 

The teacher is primarily a specialist in high-grade human living. 
It is his function to co-operate with the families in discovering the 
kind of life-continuity that appears to be appropriate for each individual 
child or youth. The teacher should see the part that the family itself 
can and should do directly tor itself, and the more complex and difficult 
part that must be taken over temporarily for direction by the school. As 
the teacher thus discovers as exactly as the conditions permit the course 
that each individual life should run, he will provide the necessary op- 
portunities, conditioning, and guidance at the school, and counsel and 
co-operate with the families in their guidance of the much larger volume 
of home and general community activities. 

Fach life runs its individual course. Each curriculum then must 
be an individual thing, different from every other. The appropriate 
channels can be discovered with exactness only by those in intimate con- 
tact with the affairs of the child or youth, namely his parents, his 
teachers, and himself. 

While there are general guiding principles that enavle parents 
and teachers to foresee in advance the long general course that is nor- 
mally to be run, yet they cannot foresee or foreknow the specific and con- 
crete details of the course that is to be actualized. The current living 
in the concrete, which is the only form in which it can exist, if it is 
to be adjusted to the conditions with the greatest practicaole exactness, 
must be planned from day to day xccording to the conditions that arise. 
The details of the curriculum then are to be planned currently unaer the 
guidance of the general principles that properly govern the several 
fields of human behavior, 

The manual or other printed material that is placed in the hands 
of the teacher is to assist him in his adherence to, and application of, 
the numerous guiding principles. The primary purpose of the manual will 
be to make the general principles clear. A secondary purpose will be to 
economize the teacher's time and labor by showing the wide range of 
possible activities in each field as alternative suggestions from among 
which to select in planning for the concrete situations actually met with. 

Even more important than the teacher's educational manual is the 
one that is to be supplied to parents for their guidance in conditioning 
and supervising the current living of their children. 

Most important of all should be the manual, changed from year to 
year, that is placed in the hands of the maturing child and youth, as 
reference help for his own self-guidance. Only as he learns rightly to 
live his own life, as guided by the inner light of his own intelligence, 
does he become properly educated. His manual should help him to this 
intelligence. 
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The complexities of present day society demand a level of 
generally distributed enlightenment far above that aimed at by our 
present schools or attained by our population. It is for this reason 
that public education, if it is to be sufficiently successful, must ar- 
range to bring forth intelligence as the rank fruitage of a process of 
carefully cultivated intellectual growth, rather than as an alien thing 
merely grafted on passive or unwilling minds. If this is to be done, the 
intellectual curriculum of each child and youth is to be fifteen to twenty 
years of vigorous and strenuous intellectual living, wisely conditioned 
and guided, that aims to maintain the individual's intellectual powers at 
every stage of his development at the upper limits of what is potential 
for him. 

The result needed is an understanding that has grown out of an 
intellectual experience of the type appropriate to, and normally con- 
ditioned by, the current world, and not the pretended or pseudo-intelli- 
gence that results from futile efforts to graft alien intellectual re- 
sults upon minds that, most of their time, move in concrete channels that 
produce quite other intellectual fruitage. This method stifles and con- 
fuses thought and judgment, and prevents the proper growth of a vigorous 
and integrated functioning intelligence. The deplorable intellectual 
state of our population is proof, not of inferior natural endowment, but 
of the misguided character of the attempt merely to hand over to persons 
a substitute intelligence, made for them by better minds than their own, 
and which they are to use in lieu of the one which normally grows owt of 
their own concrete intellectual experiences. Obviously the current 
usual plan and program of intellectual education needs to be fundamentally 
changed so as to double or quadruple its efficiency. 

As this needful and possible higher level of understanding is 
achieved in properly balanced form, and by all of the population up to the 
limits of their potentiality, it automatically brings into being the 
things demanded and made possible by such enlightenment in the several 
fields of health care, family lire, citizenship, vocation, leisure occupa- 
tions, general human associations and the continuance of the broadly 
balanced and life-long intellectual living which will maintain, increase, 
and mature this understanding. Franklin Boobitt. 

sinnalaiiie 





TENTATIVE PROGRAMM 


THE FEBRUARY MiEETING OF THE SOCIETY 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Saturday, February 24, 1954. 
10:00 A.ii. - Auditorium, Board of Education _ 


MECHANISTIC AND ORGANISMIC PSYCHOLOGIES IN THE SELHCTION 
AND THE ORGANIZSTION OF CURRICULUM Mi uTERIALS 


Chairman; Orville Brim, Professor of Education, Ohio State 
University. 


SPEAKERS AND TOPICS 


Speaker to be selected: 
A Statement Concerning iechanistic Psychologies. 


Goodwin “Watson, Associate Professor of Hducation, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
A Statement Concerning Organismic Psychologies. 


H. L. Caswell, Associate Professor of Education, George Peabody 
College, 
The Practical Aspects of Utilizing These Psychologies 
in Curriculum Making. 


Informal discussion by members of the Panel. 
PANEL M™MBERS 


Bagley, W. Ce, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Banks, Frazer, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Birminghan. 

Cushman, C. L., Director of Curriculum, Denver. 

Dale, Edgar, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University. 

Hinson, M. R., State Department of Public Instruction, Florida. 

McKee, Paul, Professor of =lementary Education, Colorado State 
Teachers College, Greeley. 

Waples, Douglas, Library School, University of Chica 

Wickey, Rose, Director Curriculum Department, Kansas City. 


Saturday, 12:15 = Luncheon, Executive Committee, 
Parlor C = Hotel Hollenden 
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Saturday, 2:00 P.M. - Auditorium, Board of Education Building 
SOCIAL STUDIES FOR TOKORROW 


The Role of Social Studies in Redirecting American Life: A Dis- 
cussion of Important Aspects of the Findings of the Commission 
on the Social Studies, American Historical Association. 


Chairman; Frank '’, Ballou, Superintendent of Schools, Washington,D.C, 
and member of the Commission on the Social Studies. 


SPEAKERS 4iND TOPICS 


Carleton Hayes, Professor of History, Columbia University. 
4 Frame of Reference for the Social Studies. 


Ernest Horn,* Professor of Education, University of Iowa. 
The Role of Method, or Introducing Social Realities 
into the Social Studies Curriculum, 


Jesse H. ilewlon,** Director of Lincoln School, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
The Role of Educational Leadership. 


Members of the Panel will discuss informally: 
l. Curricular matcrials needed to achieve these 
social objectives. 
2. Materials actually available. 


PACE MEMBERS 


Broening, Angela i:., Asst. Director of Research, Public Schools, 
Baltimore. 

Connor, Wm. L., Burcau of Educational Research, Cleveland Public 
Schools. 

Cutright, Prudence, Asst. Dircctor of Instructional Research, 
Minneapolis. 

Hall, Sidney, State Supcrintendent of Education, Virginia. 

Harap, Henry, Associate Professor, \/cstern Reserve University. 

Lewis, Erwin E., Professor of Education, Ohio State University. 

Rugg, Harold, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbic 
University. 

Sexson, John H., Superintendent of Schools, Pasadena, California. 

Studebaker, J. W., Superintcndent of Schools, Des ifoines, [owc. 

Tyler, I. Keith, Assistant Director of Curriculum Research, 
Oakland, Californie, 


NOTE: Among the volumes published by the Commission on the Social 
Studies of the Amcrican Historical Association, the following 
will be of particular interest to membcrs of the Socicty for 
Curriculum Study: 
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Charles A. Beard: A Charter for the Social Sciences in the se@hools. 
George S. Counts: Education in an Industricl Age. 
Rollo M. Tryon: Materials and Instruction in the Social Science 
Programs. 

*Frnest Horn: Methods of Instruction in the Social Sciences. 
Charles E. Merriam: Civic Training in thc United States. 

*+Jesse H. Newlon: School Administration and Social Scicnce Teaching. 
C. H. Judd: Experimentation with Social Science Reading Materials, 
Conclusions and Recommendations of the Commission, 


Sunday, February 25, 19354. 
10:30 A.M. = Parlor C = Hotel Hellenten’ 


SOCIAL STUDIES FOR TOMORROW 
(Contirmmed) 


AN OPEN MEETING OF THE COMMTTEE FOR THE COLLECTION AND CONSTRUCTION 
OF CURRICULUM MATERIALS TREATING .:0DERN PROBLEMS. 


Chairman: H. B. Bruner, Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


This meeting will consider plans of the Society for Curriculum 
Study to produce cooperatively social studies materials in which are 
treated significant problems of the present day. The meeting will 
be informal. The committee will act as a panel. All members of the 
Society are not only invited but urged to attend and to make sugges- 
tions regarding the plans we hope to formulate. 


Henry Harap, Associate Professor of Education, Western 
Reserve University, will open the meeting with a discussion of some 
of the educational implications of the present crisis and the oppor- 
tunities and obligations our group has at the present time. 


Paul Hanna, issistant Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, will then make an appraisal of current 
supplementary materials, Mr. Hanna will exhibit samples of different 
kinds of curriculum materials treating modern problems. 


Definite plans will then be considered for our Society to 
develop cooperatively over the period of the next five years curricu- 
lum materials which will denl more adequately with the problems of 
our day. 


COMMITTES MEMBERS 


Willian H. Bristow, State Dept. of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Samuel Engle Burr, Supt. of Schools, Glendale, Ohio. 

H. L. Caswell, George Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn, 

Harold Clark, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 

J. C. Cochran, Supt. of Schools, Sen Antonio, Texas. 
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Philip W. L. Cox, New York University, New York City. 

C. L. Cushman, Director of Curriculum, Denver Public Schools, 
Denver, Colorado. 

Prudence Cutright, asst. Dir. of Instructional Research, 
Minneapolis Public Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Arthur Dondineau, Dir. of Instruction, Detroit Public Schools,, 
Detroit, liichigan. 

Bessie Bacon Goodrich, Des Moines Public Schools, Des Moines, J[owc. 

W. i. Green, Superintendent of Schools, Fort ‘orth, Texas. 

John Granrud, Asst. Supt. of Schools, Springfield, Mass. 

Sidney B. Hall, State Supt. of Public Instruction, Richmond, Va. 

Paul R. Hanna, Asst. Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 

Henry Harap, Associate Professor, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Eleanor Johnson, Asst. Supt. of Schools, Lakewood, Ohio. 

Charles L. Kopp, Supt. of Schools, Allegany County, Cumberland, iid. 

A, J. Lang, Supt. of Schools, Huron, South Dakota. 

Emil Lange, Director of Curriculum Revision, Long Beach Public 
Schools, Long Beach, Calif. 

Mina Langvick, Office of Education, “nshington, D. C. 

Kathryn D. Lynch, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Ethel Mabie, Madison Public Schools, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Maude McBroom, University of lowa, Iowa City, Lowa. 

E. E. McCarty, Director of Elementary Education, Miami Public 
Schools, Miami, Florida. 

Leon Neulen, Supt. of Schools, Camden, N. J. 

E. Ee Obcrholtzer, Supt. of Schools, Houston, Texas. 

Earle U. Rugg, Colorado Statc Teachers College, Greeley, Colo. 

I. Keith Tyler, Asst. Dir. of Curriculum and Research, Cakland 
Public Schools, Oakland, Calif. 

Frances Sweeney, Lincoln School, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 

Rose Wickey, Director of Curriculum, Kensas City Public Schools, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Monday, February 26, 19354. 
8:00 £4.M. — Parlor C = Hotel Hollenden 


Conference of Directors of State Programs of Curriculum Revision. 


= a ed oo’ 


Members wishing to arrange for small-group conferences 
on special phases of curriculum making should communicate with 
Paul Hanna at Teachers Collcge. These will be listed in the 
final program which will be sent out before the meeting. The | 
small-group conferences will also be announced at the Saturday | 
meetings. | 
dtiinieinaiiy iitanniamaaiell 
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THE BASIC CURRICULUM PHILOSOPHY OF SOURCE-THINKERS - A £ROVOSAL 


In my judgment, it would constitute a vast service to the world 

if the Society for Curriculum Study would secure from each of a 
hundred source- thinkers in the profession a rounded or balanced state- 
ment of his basic curriculum philosophy in approximately fifty concise 
and unambiguous sentences, and then promulgate them to the profession: 

1. As individual statements - typical ones. 

2. As composites of five groups - extreme right, 

right, center, left, and extreme left. 

3. As composite of the whole - if this is possible. 

If you will secure the statements, I volunteer to arrange the composites. 


The proposal is not made seriously for the reason that one's basic 
philosophy consists of those fundamental assumptions that are so completely 
taken for granted and are so much a matter of mental habit that one is very 
incompletely conscious of them. As a result, either the statement will 
fail to do justice to its author, or it will call for more labor than he 
will be willing to put on it. Hence not even the vigorous Secretary of 
the Society for Curriculum Study would be apvle to get the needed series 
of statements. And yet, I use the word needed advisedly. 

Franklin Bobbitt. 
ovmenaluaasinds 


OUTPUT OF COURSES OF STUDY, 1930-1931 


We have taken the pains to classify the courses of study received 
in the last three years by the United States Office of Education to dis- 
cover whether they reveal any definite trends in curriculum making. The 
courses of study are listed in Circular 111, entitled, RECENT COURSES OF 
STUDY FOR ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS by Florence C. Fox, The total 
number of courses listed, eliminating duplicate classifications, is 537. 
In 1930 there were 218; in 1931 there were 207; and in 1932 there were 
112, showing a marked falling off due probably to economic causes, The 
following table shows the distribution of courses of study among the 
several subjects and school levels. An inspection of the table reveals 
the appearance of 11 activity curricula, only one of which is on the 
secondary level. There seems to be a specially large output of courses 
of study in the following subjects: health and physical education; 
language, particularly on the secondary level; safety education; and 
music, particularly on the secondary level. There are several bulletins 
on the general subject of curriculum revision. The new titles which 
are beginning to appear are character education, library science, and 
thrift. Among the secondary school courses there were three for Grades 
XI-XIV, the first published junior college curriculum monographs which 
have come to our attention. Since there were fifty-two bulletins for 
Grades Kindergarten-VIII, it is reasonable to assume that as many school 
systems (with some allowance for duplication) still operate on the 8-4 
plan. 
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Classification of Courses of Study Received oy 


U. S. Office of Education - 1930-1951-1932 


Pri- Inter- Elemen- Total Jr. Sr. dr. Total 
mary medi- tary Elemen- Hie Hi. and Second- 
ate tary Sr.Hi. ary 


Activity Curricula 1 10 
General Courses of 
Study 4 
Art 2 
Commercial Subjects 
Foreign Language 
Handwriting 
Health and Physical 
Education 
Home Economics 
Industrial Arts 
Language 
Mathematics 
Music 
Safety Education 
Social Subjects 
Science 
Character Education 
Teacher Training 
Curriculum Construc~ 
tion 
Library Science 
Thrift 
Viswal Aids 


mee 


~ 


9 
1 
2 
3 
1 
5 
4 
+ 
3 


Total 


1. Courses of Study Kdg.-8 and Kdg.-9 were listed first in Elementary and 
second in Junior High. There were 52 bulletins so listed. 


2. Courses of Study Gr.1l-12 were listed first in Elementary, second in 
Junior High, and third in Senior High. There were 21 bulletins 
so listed. 


3. Courses of Study for Gr.ll-14 were listed in Senior High column. 
Three such bulletins. 
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Fach entry in the list is followed by a statement of the dis- 
tinguishing features of the course of study. We analyzed these features 
to discover any significunt trends. Forty-six courses of study are 
followed by the note activities which we interpret to mean that these 
courses of study involve active and realistic experiences. In eleven in- 
stances the activity is specifically designated as child-centered. 
Activities are reported most frequently in connection with health and 
social studies courses although nearly all subjects are represented. 

Ten courses of study included remedial work, chiefly in reading. Four 
history courses are organized under themes. Twenty-three courses of 
study bear the notation units but it is difficult to determine what this 
means since there are so many interpretations of the term unit. The 
social studies more than any other subject h.ve this so-called unit 
feature. Eleven arithmetic courses are designated applied number which, 
we assume, means that the course is functional; that number is learned 
in a setting of socially real situations. 


cciissdillua tints 


The Curricula of the E.perimental High Schools 
Cooperating with the COMMISSION ON THE RELATION OF SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE of the Progressive Education Association 


The following summary gives a fragmentary idea of the experimental 
curricula of the high schools cooperating with the Progressive Education 
in its ten year experiment in the improvement of secondary education. The 
reader should go back to the original articles in the November, 1933, 
issue of Progressive Education for a complete report of the project. The 
discussion of the program is stimulating and suggestive. Secondary educa- 
tion is destined to change in a variety of ways in the next ten or more 
years. The work of the Commission may be the most significant educational 
development of the decade. The following statement is based wholly on 
the article by Robert D. Leigh. 


The new curricula of the twenty-seven experimental secondary 
schools are of three types. The chief characteristic of the first type 
is that the work of the school year is based on a cultural epoch rather 
than on the conventional vodies of organized knowledge or departments. 
The second type of curriculum plan substitutes broad fields of knowledge 
for the existing specialized subjects and then presents these fields as a 
continuous sequence from year to year. The typical broad fields are; 
the fine arts and music; literature and languages; the social studies; 
and the sciences und mathematics. A third type of curriculum is based 
upon the student's individual interest, neea or career objective. The 
pupil's selected "field of interest" is the basis for his partiqmlar 
program from year to year. 

The social studies have an important role in all ot the proposed 
curricula. In this field there is a tendency to plan for a thorouzh 
analysis of limited !istorical fields rather than to survey the whole 
past. English literature and foreign languages are less important than 
they are in existing secondary schools. Literature and composition will 
be integrated with the work of all the departments. 
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In all the experimental curricula, the ancient languages are 
elective. About one half of the programs require some work in French, 
but German is an elective sudject only and in some schools it does not 
appear at all. The pupils are given an opportunity and are also en- 
couraged to study one language throughout the entire secondary school 
period. 

Science is raised to a position of greater importance. In most 
curricula it is a continuous sequence through the three high school 
years. In the cultural epoch curriculum it is treated as history of 
science. In other curricula it is a course in general science which 
is continuous throughout the high school course. In the first courses 
the boundaries between chemistry, biology and physics were broken down. 
The amount of mathematics in the curricula is mch reduced. fThere is 
a minimum requirement enuing before or after the completion ot elementary 
algebra. Beyond this point, mathematics is elective. 

In the new secondary programs, a continuous sequence in arts 
and music is offered from grades VII-XII. Home making and individual 
counselling are recognized as two new fielas. The teacher counsellor is 
an administrative official in all of the proposed programs. The usual 
separation of the curricular and extra-curricular activities is com- 
pletely discontinued. Student publications, dramatics, work in the 
dance, art, student organization and the like become an integral part 
of the school program. Relatively, the pupil has an increased allot- 
ment of elective studies under guidance of teachers and counsellors, 
Provision is made and time is set aside for individual projects am 
investigations. The mechanical features of administration including 
units, credits, and tests, are of relatively little importance. 


—— 


A Curriculum Study in Higher Education 


Field Study No. 6 of the Division of Surveys and Field Studies 
of George Peabody College for Teaci.ers is entitled, PROBLEMS Ili THE 
EDUCATION OF COLLEGE WOMEN oy Doak S. Campodell. This study represents 
an approach that a number of southern colleges for women are making to 
provide curricula appropriate for college women. 

The first phase of the study consisted of an analysis of the 
statements of the purposes of women's colleges, an analysis of their 
requirements for admission znd graduation, and a comparative study of 
their course offerings. 

The second phase which is reported in Field Study No. 6 consists 
of analysis of 1,508 questionnzires concerning the experiences and 
interests of women who have graduated from southern colleges. The 
sub ject preferences, vocational needs and avocational interests are 
discussed. The monograph concludes with a consideration of several 
fundamental questions in curriculum making. 


ennsetillantictii 
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THE WORK OF THE CURRICULUM DIVISION OF OHIO SYATE 
UNIVERSITY EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH BUREAU 


During the past yeur the three major projects dealing with motion 
pictures which have engaged the attention of this department were com- 
pleted. An experimental edition of HOW TO APPRECIATE MOVION PICIURES 
was tried out in a number of the high schools in Ohio and other states. 
eeoee AS & result of our investigation, a completely new volume on this 
topic was written and is now available in the Payne Fund series "Motion 
Pictures and Youth". Studies of the content of motion pictures and 
children’s attencance at motion pictures have also been completed and 
will be published shortly. 

Through the utilization of Thorndike Teacher's Word Book, we 
have discovered that one can develop reacing miteriuls in such a way as 
to make them fit the vocabulary abilities of the readers. Master lists 
heve been made of the technical terms in three fields, business, health, 
and the social studies. Further, familiarity scores for pupils in the 
eighth, tenth, and twelfth grades have oeéen developed for words in the 
social studies. ..... With a view or developing satisfactory techniques 
for measuring avocational interests, a project was carried out to test 
the relative interest of high-school pupils in 25 different hobbies. 

A paired comparison technique was utilized. Through this method we 
were able to develop an instrument which gives reliable evidence con- 
cerning group interests. We discovered, for example, that out of 25 
hobbies of high-school pupils, only three, camping, hiking, and swimming, 
consistently ranked above "going to the movies", 

Aid in curriculum revision has been given to several school 
systems through techniques of setting up studies and development of 
programs of research. 


Edgar Dale, in Educational Researoh Bulletin, Nov. 1b, 1933. 
nmniiecas 


Production of New Economic Curriculum Materials. 


Prior to the February conference, Mr. Herbert Bruner, chairman 
of the Committee on New Economic Materials, is planning to send prepared 
materials to each member of his committee. He will also send a list of 
references to attempts that have been made to incorporate modern problems 
in the curriculum and to basic reading materials. The chairman is ex- 
pecting the committee to study the literature and to come prepared to 
plan a cooperative experiment with materials dealing with life today for 
the ensuing year. 

cxcnental beanie 


The Integrated Curriculum. 


For a discussion of the integrated curriculum and for a full list 
of the units which make up this curriculum, the reader is referred to 
Bulletins Numbers l, 2, and 3 of the Series 1933-1934 issued oy the 
Houston, Texas, Public Schools under the direction of We We. Kemmerer, 
director of Child Accounting and Qurriculum. The following are extracts 
from correspondence and from the bulletins: 
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"All content mzterial through the seventh grude is organized on 
a unit basis integrating all subjects in the elementary school 2nd cer- 
tain subjects in the junior high school. Our couses Of study, as pre- 
pared for teachers, have become so numerous and necessarily detailed, 
that the laymen find it difficult to discover what the ourriculum in- 
cludes. The bulletins entitled ‘Scope of the Curriculum’ have been 
prepared to give a kind of a table of contents of the course of study 
bulletins used by the teachers, in addition to providing means of inter- 
preting the ourriculum to the patrons of the schools. They also fur- 
nish the teachers of the various grades a rapid survey of the content 
and nature of the curriculum in ull the grades. Although the material 
in the 'Scopes' is organized by subjects, this is only for the con- 
venience of the laymen and does not reflect our method of teaching." 


"In the integrated curriculum, teachers, supervisors, and 
curriculum workers organize the materials of the various subject-matter 
fields of learning in such a way that they #11 work toward the sume end, 
the development of wholesome, happy, and useful citizens, able to mke 
their adjustments to the problems th:t confront them. Spelling is taught 
not for spelling's sake, nor arithmetic for arithmetic’s sake, nor read- 
ing for reading's sake, but all subjects are taught because proficiency 
in them enables the pupil to render a greater contribution to society 
with greater personal satisfaction. Instead of many subjects with many 
separate, and sometimes antagonistic, aims there are the many subjects, 
the aims of which are woven together to form a unified purpose to the 
end that there may oc better individuals in a better society. 

"The integrated curriculum is set up in units, each developing 
one central theme. These units are chosen carefully to give the student 
as broad an understanding as possiole of rht fundamental elements enter- 
ing into modern civilization. 

"To understand such problems, the student mst have facts. To 
get these facts, he goes to orgsnized subject-matter fields of science, 
history, geography, arithmetic, civics, literature, art, etc. In order 
to acquire needed informations and to mke use of them, he must develop 
effective habits of study and skills and techniques in expressing his 
ideas. Thus, in schcol as in life outside the schoolroom, the student 
recognizes the importunce of these organized bodies of knowledge which 
we Gall ‘subjects’; and he goes to them for informations and skills as 
he needs them: TJnerefcre- by the time the student has completed the 
work of the elementary school and of the junior high school, he has 
mastered these subjects throuzh use and not oy mere memorization of facts 
unrelated to one another and to life." 
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PROCEDURES IN CURRICULUM MAKING, by Edwin S. Lide. Office of Education 
Bulletin 1932, No. 17, Monogrzph No. 18 of National Survey of 
Secondary Education. 


This bulletin is concerned "with the administrative arrangements 
which have been adopted in order that the curriculum may be brought and 
kept up to date,” by selecting "for the study those schools and systems 
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whose procedures in curriculum revision were considered the most out- 
standing" (1 and 3).* Examining city, county, and state-wide programs 
by means of the questionnaire, the report embodies most of the strengths 
and some of the limitations of this technique. 

The typical outstanding city school practice appears to be as 
follows: revision of secondary school subjects within a subject field 
in isolation from a comprehensive consideration of secondary and/or 
elementary education by small committees of teachers led by heads of 
departments and/or principals as an added responsibility and assisted 
by outside subject-matter specialists through university extension 
Classes or through private arrangements. The purpose is to bring up 
date subject materials oy examining practices elsewhere and selecting 
therefrom the best as determined by judgments of the memoers of the 
particular committee. Verticul coordinution is more frequently con- 
sidered and provided for than horizontal correlation. The courses are 
tried out in whole or in part under diverse conditions and installed 
generally throughout the system with "no formal provisions for teacher 
training reported in almost half of the schools" (50). Continuous pro- 
vision, if provided for, is carried on by "the same committee which 
assumed responsibility for general revision" (52). 

County programs are discussed only briefly. State programs 
Mr. Lide concludes "as compared with city programs, reveal less teacher 
training preliminary to revision, less research in building the curricu- 
lum, less tryout before adoption, less appraisal, and less continuous 
revision" (97). The investigation is very clearly and directly reported, 
summaries are supported by the questionnaire returns, and the final con- 
Clusions are well drawn from the evidence at hand. It is a very good 
statement of existing procedures. 

As one reflects upon the significance or implications of the 
facts presented he wonders how the "curriculum may be brought and kept 
up to date" by such administrative procedures, for apparently, they lack 
some of the important conditions necessary to the attainment of this end, 
such as: 


1. A vision of the whole program of education in a changing social 
world. 

2. A willingness to eliminate present subjects, to disregard prac- 
tices elsewhere, and to formulate 2 new curriculum better adapted to aid 
pupils to live more intelligently in 2 modern industrial world. 

3. An emphasis upon the method of revision, or, the way in which the 
curriculum is revised as being of equal or greater importance than the 
actual changes themselves, since the former develops in teachers the de- 
sire and the power to continuously remake their classroom activities. 

4. A recognition or the fact that a continuous study of the problems 
of curriculum reconstruction both in their broed psychological and 
philosophical aspects and in their more definite classroom applications, 
when conducted under intelligent, sympathetic leadership, furnishes one 
of the best bases for maximum growth of teachers in service. 

The facts of this investigation are clear and definite; the 
implications are cloudy and vague. Only an optimist can see in them 
much hope for a critical understanding and a fearless reconstruction of 
secondary education. 

Le Thomas Hopkins. 
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NEWS NOVES 


I kave just received the News Bulletin and once again let me 
say how important I think this publication is. I wonder whether it 
would be possible to get members of the Society to report more promptly 
and with less modesty, the various curriculum projects in which they 
are engaged. There must be a tremendous lot of curriculum work going 
on in the country and it ought to be reported in our News Bulletin. 

Paul Hanna. 
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The January, 1934, issue of the Journal of Educational Sociolog 
will deal exclusively with the curriculum. Mre Je Le Meriam, the 
special editor, has selected the general theme: SOCIETY CHALLENGES ZHE 
CURRICULUM: ASKING THAT IT BE MORE DIRECTLY OF SERVICE TO THE HOME AND 
TO INDUSTRY. The articles to be included ares: What the Schools cun ao 
for Workers in Industry, by Arthur H. Carver, Director of Training for 
Swift and Company, Chicago; Educition for the Submerged, by Paul Dengler, 
Director of the Austro-American Institute of Education, at Vienna; A 
Curriculum for Children at Home, by James 5. Tippett, zuthor of books 
for chilcren; Some Notes on Planning the Curriculum for Leisure, oy 
Henry Harap, Associate Professor ot Education at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Clevelend; Research Study - Showing how teachers anc perents stucy 
children's behaviors, by Ruth H. MocClenathan, Principal of Brooklyn 
Elementary Sciool, Sun Diezo. 
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The delay °f publishers in submitting materials to the Committee 
on Textbooks has made it necessiry to postpone the publication of the 
Annotated List of new textbooks t» the next issue. 





